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STUDY NO. 6 




STUDY OF AN AFRICAN 
By W Kuhuert 



BIONDFS "SATURNALIA" AND HIS CONTRO- 
VERSY 

- The immense bronze casting which has lain perdu so long in the 
cellars of the Metropolitan Museum has, had since its first designing 
by Ernesto Biondi the not altogether unfortunate fate of stirring up 
controversies. Years ago, as pointed out by an Eastern writer whose 
words I quote, when Biondi was getting the ten figures of the ''Satur- 
nalia" together in his atelier near the Janiculum, the realism of his 
work delighted some people and shocked others. Biondi is not a 
highly educated man; like Pope Pius X., he comes from the people, 
and when he seizes an idea, a method, or a fashion in art, he takes it 
with his whole soul and makes it part of his faith. That wave of 
realism which we saw rising in France thirty years ago only to weaken 
and recede during the last decade affected Ernesto Biondi when he 
was a young workman in a sculptor's studio, and his most notable 
work, the one which has earned him in equal parts obloquy and 
praise, is more remarkable for realism in its several parts than for 
historical imagination. 

The ''Saturnalia," a reproduction of which is here given, is a bit 
of history from the. century when Christianity had survived the vio- 
lence of pagan attacks, but had not become accepted as the state 
religion. The pagan religion was then in absolute degeneracy, and 
the citizens of Rome had long lost all trace of dignity or decency." 
The army was composed of all kinds of people except Romans, and 
was used to keep the mob from destroying property and the political 
factions from setting up too many rival emperors. Biondi wishes to 
show us in one glimpse what the ancient feast of the Saturnalia had 
come to be. Originally a short term of riotous merry-making, like the 
Yuletide with its noise and buffoonery of the Northern nations, the 
spread of Christian ideas, arwd manners introduced a gap between 
believers in the new and the old ; and this divergence Signor Biondi 
wishes to show by the different attitude of his characters during the 
festivity. 

Unusual ability is needed to compose a group of ten figures and 
have each one individual and representative of a different character; 
yet this is shown in Biondi's "Saturnalia." The "Tibicen," or 
player on the double flute, is giving the squeaky music to which two 
groups of belated roisterers are marching. One consists of three 
pagan priests who are in as many stages of silliness. The other con- 
tains a barbarian soldier with a mustache ! That alone marks him as a 
different being from the old legionaries who conquered the world for 
R6me; also a slave exercising the privilege of the Saturnalia by 
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roistering in good company, and a woman of the people, very modern 
in dress and features. These two lateral groups are overcome hy 
wine, or are indulging in the frantic hilarity that belonged to the 
Saturnalia when the established orders of rank were turned topsy- 
turvy, and masters and slaves were supposed for the time being to 
stand on the same common level, and enjoy the same privileges. 

In contrast is 
the central group 
of young gladiator, 
lady, and boy. They 
are merry-makers, 
too, but are not 
prepared for the 
violent fun of the 
others who have 
overtaken them. 
The soberest of the 
three priests is 
pushed away by the 
boy, who wears the 
emblems of Chris- 
tianity on the bor- 
ders of his robe. 
He appears to be 
expostulating in a 
tipsy manner with 
the boy. The moth- 
er draws herself up 
and clings to the 
gladiator as she 
turns her face to 
the priest, while the 
gladiator has also 
turned to him. The 
central group is knit 
to the group on the 
right by the arm of 
the gladiator, which 
touches the shoulders of the woman of the people. The gap between 
central group and priests is filled in a not very sculpturesque way 
by the gesticulating arms of boy and priest. 

Viewed from one point, that given in the illustration, there is 
much to admire in the variation of masses, the curves, and waves of 
the entire composition. But it must be remembered that this is a 
huge affair, the figures slightly larger than life, and that a monument 
must be seen from all sides. Now, from the ends and the rear the 
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effect is not good. In 
other words, here is a big 
bronze which requires a 
backing of architecture or 
foliage. It would be fatal 
to its effect if approached 
from any other point than 
directly in front. 

Waiving the question 
whether it was worth 
while to execute it on so 
large a scale, the fact that 
it must be seen from one 
direction only brings up 
very naturally the ques- 
tion whether sculpture in 
the round was the best 
way of treating it. The 
composition is really one 
for reliefs, high or low 
relief, as the sculptor 
might feel was best. In 
other words, the group, as 
Biondi arranged it in his 
mind, leans to the pic- 
torial side rather than the 
sculpturesque. 

It should have been 
treated on a medium scale 
as a relief, for in that way 
all the good points of 
grouping and outline and 
curves would have told, 
and there would be no 
possibility of getting be- 
hind the figures and de- 
stroying the effect. That 
was the impression made 
by the original bronze 
when it took the Grand 
Prix at Paris in 1900, and 
by the replica here when 
shown at the Pan-Ameri- 
can in Buffalo later. But 
such questions may be 
better left to the observer. 
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Signer Biondi, angered as well as mystified by the ostracism of 
his bronze group by the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
determined to vindicate his fame as a sculptor, completed arrange- 
ments whereby the line of statues, upon which he has toiled for 
twelve years, should be exhibited. Having rejected the thousand 
dollars offered by the museum as a balm for his wounded feelings, 
the distinguished sculptor decided to lease the monument to a syndi- 
cate whose purpose is to exhibit it first in New York, then in other 

American cities, thus demonstrat- 
ing the artistic quality of the work. 
According to the novel terms of 
the plan it is intended to have a 
jury of twelve leading cities render 
a verdict as to the worth of the 
** Saturnalia" as an artistic crea- 
tion embodying a profound moral 
lesson. Of course, as Signor Biondi 
naively acknowledged, this public 
exhibition of the group as a finan- 
cial — as well as artistic — venture, 
will be accompanied by a consider- 
able expense. The heaviest item 
will be the duty imposed upon the 
work by the United States govern- 
ment. As a feature of the Pan- 
American Exposition the monu- 
ment entered this country free of 
duty, and Uncle Sam extended 
the time of the bond when the Metropolitan Museum contracted to 
exhibit the group for the term of one year. 

**This is the most astonishing situation that an artist was ever 
made to face," declares Biondi. "I am aghast — dumfounded — not 
only at the action of the Metropolitan management in banishing my 
symbolic group, but at the charges of impropriety preferred against 
the work. Jealousy— jealousy can be the only reason for their 
slandering the 'Saturnalia,* and denying it a place which is occupied 
by the 'Bacchante' of MacMonnies. If the 'Bacchante' is permitted 
at large, with an intoxicated babe in her arms, is there any just reason 
why the 'Saturnalia' should be boxed up and consigned to oblivion?" 

Abridged for Brush and Pencil. 




ERNESTO BIONDI 
From a Photograph 



